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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 





Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Local boy 
makes good 


Waren THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime. Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big. bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought. the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds. finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 
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The Bookstore 
presents 


with pride. . . 





The chair will be shipped collect di- 
rectly from the factory. Express 
charges, which are not included in the 
$25 price, may be judged from those 
to the following cities: Baltimore 
$3.34; Boston $2.16; Chicago $4.05; 
Dallas $5.41; New York $2.43; San 
Francisco $7.34 (these charges are 
subject to slight variation). 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHAIR 


The classic captain’s chair, so popular in today’s living, now appears 
in a new model especially designed for the Hopkins man. Sturdily 
built, this comfortable armchair is painted jet black, with gold trim, 
and it carries the official University seal depicted in full color. Arms 
come in either natural cherry or black finish; please check which you 
prefer on coupon below. $25 each. Made exclusively for and sold only 
by the Johns Hopkins Bookstore. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


FTER a couple of setbacks (snow on 
A its first day, a hard freeze on its 
first weekend), spring has come in with 
a rush. We can say this with confidence 
because of the shrill sound of police 
whistles. This whistling, which comes 
faintly yet urgently to our ears at this 
time of year, shoves the last traces of 
winter from mind and says, ‘‘Spring.” 

The whistles belong to scores of 
officers, lining the streets that border 
this university campus. The officers 
line the streets because their services 
are needed to handle hundreds of auto- 
mobiles that annually pass this way. 
The hundreds of automobiles are carry- 
ing thousands of baseball fans, and they 
are converging on the Baltimore Me- 
morial Stadium, a few blocks away. And, 
at the stadium, baseball. 

Those few blocks are the sure route 
to spring, and as soon as this column is 
completed, we will travel it. 


SD 


There have been other unmistakable 
signs of the change of season, each as 
reliable as the note on the calendar that 
appeared a month or so ago. One is the 
presence of “ivory hunters’ at the 
University—groups of Men in Gray 
Flannel Suits who begin to congregate 
on college campuses in midwinter and 
keep up a steady stream into spring. 
Their mission is recruiting: the signing- 
up of seniors for jobs in business and in- 
dustry. Their eagerness is probably a 
dependable economic barometer; there 
are more jobs than men, this year as in 
years past, and the ivory hunters bring 
all manner of inducements to attract the 
June graduates. Behind the smiling 
faces and the ready handshakes is a 
serious need for trained people—a need 
that should grow, rather than contract, 
in the years ahead. Meeting it is one of 
the large problems that colleges have 
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Another of spring’s indicators is the 
burst of activity in the University’s 
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office of alumni relations May is home- 
coming month; classes whose years end 
with the numbers one and six will be 
holding their five-year reunions; there 
will be tours of the campus, luncheon | 
in the gym, alumni cheering sections at 
an afternoon of lacrosse. 

And there is spring in the office of the 
Admissions Director: the piles of ap- 
plications from high-school seniors, 
the processes of sifting, analyzing, Make The Hopkins Club Your 
choosing the men who will get the let- New York Headquarters 
ters of acceptance and enroll as students 
next fall. There will be, for some, heart- 
break in these processes; for others 
opportunity. And in future springs, 








For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 


there will be stories of opportunity dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar. sun 


seized and stories of opportunity missed. | eck. Plus living quarters at lower-than 
| hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 


| ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
WD | business districts. Become a member today! 
| 
| * 
And there are, for others, prepara- 
tions for commencement. For these, ANNUAL DUES: 
there are but a few hurdles left to jump 
before finishing the race. But the hurdles 
loom large—a month-long stretch of 
them: dissertations, examinations, 
doubt. The near-graduates tread gin- 
gerly, fearing, now that the end is in 





(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . $35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 


sight, a misstep. who desire to use the Club only on the 
This, then, is spring, a stimulating | eight days per year that its stated meet- 
time, a hopeful time. | HGS BORE). oo oss vars somone 
And baseball a few blocks away. | Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 


ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 

oD dius of New York)... pe $15 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 

completed three years since beginning 

A worried note from a reader asks, | employment or self-employment, and 
“What are those words and phrases that who do not reside permanently at the 


Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


follow the names of photographers in | 
your magazine? Why is Werner Wolff a 
‘Black Star,’ Erich Hartmann a ‘Mag- * 

num,’ Robert Mottar a ‘Scope’?”’ 

Others, inquiry proves, have won-| Address inquiries to the membership 
dered the same thing but just haven’t | chairman, Henry D. West 
asked. | 

We, unaware of the confusion we | 


were creating, hadn’t thought to ex- | THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 


plain. | 
The words and phrases are the names OF NEW YORK 


of firms of free-lance photographers: 


Black Star Publishing Company, Mag- | 106 West 56th Street, New York 19 


| 


num Photos, Inc., and Scope Associates. | Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
In credit lines we usually give the pho- | 


tographer’s name and his firm’s as well %» we kekkkkkkkrk 
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THE 5 STAMPS ON THE COVER 


(CLOCKWISE, FROM.TOP LEFT: Hippocrates, “the father of medicine,” was 
born on Kos, one of the Dodecanese Islands, about 460 B.c. To com- 
memorate the return of these islands from Italian occupation in 1947, 
Greece issued this stamp, with Hippocrates on it. Poland honored 
Marie Curie on a stamp which hyphenates her surname: M. Curie-Sklo- 
dowska. The eye of the Egyptian god Re, a symbol of vigor, security, 
and health, appears on an Egyptian stamp issued in 1937 in connection 
with the fifteenth Ophthalmological Congress held in Cairo that year. 
In 1932 the Belgian Congo released a witch-doctor stamp as part of a 
set devoted to native scenes throughout the colony. CENTER: About 
the time of Albert Schweitzer’s eightieth birthday, Monaco issued a 
series of four stamps: two portraits, two with his Lambaréné hospital. 
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A Johns Hopkins doctor has put together a notable collection 


oR twenty years Frank R. Smith, Jr., assistant 
poten of medicine at Johns Hopkins, has been 
collecting and studying stamps related to medicine. 
His collection, which now fills more than twelve loose- 
leaf albums, includes stamps showing doctors, nurses, 
hospitals; stamps commemorating medically significant 
events; issues intended to raise funds for medical pur- 
poses; and in some cases stamps commemorating events 
or people whose connection with medicine is peripheral. 
Dr. Smith researches and writes up the story be- 


hind each stamp and its subject. He gets his material 
from newspapers, encyclopedias, medical and stamp 
journals, any available source. He points out that the 
fun thus does not stop with acquiring the stamp. Nor 
is the value of such a collection measured in the money 
it is worth. The yardstick is the completeness with 
which the topic is covered and researched. 

Dr. Smith is nationally known among topical philat- 
elists for his collection, On the pages that follow, 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine presents a sampling of it. 
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MEDICAL STAMPS 


Continued 


This Finnish stamp picturing an ambu- 
lance is a ‘“semi-postal,” as are many 
medical issues. This means that the 
purchaser must pay a fee, in addition 
to the postal rate, that will be used 
for some non-postal purpose. Here the 
extra fifty pennia went to Red Cross. 








The illustration on this Hungarian 
semi-postal depicts what stamp collec- 
tors call “a non-specific doctor look- 
ing at a non-specific x-ray.” A large 
number of stamps use such symbols to 
convey the theme of the issue, rather 
than portraits of well-known persons. 





This Turkish stamp is one of more than 
two hundred in Dr. Smith’s collection 
showing non-specific, symbolic nurses. 
The star-and-crescent design in the 
upper lefthand corner is the Turkish 
equivalent of the Red Cross, the cres- 
cent dating from Constantinople’s fall. 








France issued this semi-postal stamp 
honoring the Curies in 1938. A fifty- 
centime surtax (see lower right corner) 
went to the International Union for 
the Control of Cancer. The stamp also 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
radium’s discovery in November, 1898. 





This Netherlands semi-postal is part | 


of a set issued in 1955 in support of 
the “Queen Wilhelmina Fund” to com- ° 
bat cancer. The microscope illuminates 


a crab, the zodiacal symbol for cancer. | 


Microscopes are a favorite subject on 
stamps, appearing on more than twenty. 
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Newfoundland in 1941 issued a general- 
circulation stamp to commemorate the 
work of Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the med- 
ical missionary who organized a chain 
of hospitals and schools to serve the 
fishermen and eskimos in Labrador and 
Newfoundland and who died in 1940. 








Russia issued a series of eight stamps 
in 1939 to depict the sanatoria and 
health resorts in the Caucasus. This 
fifty-kopeck stamp shows a resort for 
workers in heavy industry. The build- 
ings, originally belonging to royal fami- 
lies, were taken over by the Soviets. 
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Ignaz Semmelweis was a Hungarian ob- 
stetrician who discovered that puer- 
peral fever was contagious. Hungary 
placed him on this 1932 stamp. He 
was a pioneer in introducing antisep- 
sis, but his views were revolutionary 
and were rejected. He died insane. 


has 


With this semi-postal, 
honored Robert Koch, the first man to 


Belgium 
isolate the anthrax bacillus and to 
produce tuberculin for use in diagnosing 
tuberculosis. The Cross of Lor- 
raine was adopted as a symbol by the 
International TB Conference in 1902. 
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New Zealand has had an annual issue of 
semi-postal health stamps since 1929. 
The postage on this stamp is a penny; 
the halfpenny surtax is spent for vari- 
ous health-promotion purposes. The 
surtax revenues from this 1942 stamp 
were used to pay for children’s camps. 
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Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians, was 
a student of nursing and of medicine, 
assisting her father, Duke of Bavaria, 
in his medical laboratory. During the 
first World War she was the director 
of a military hospital in Belgium. 
Many Belgian stamps have honored her. 


Ambroise Paré appears in a series de- 
voted to noted Frenchmen of the six- 
teenth century. Paré was trained as 
a barber-surgeon. He rejected the use 
of boiling oils for searing wounds and 
introduced the idea of the tying-off 
of vessels during surgical operations 








Hideyo Noguchi appears on the eight- 
yen stamp of a series honoring famous 
men of Japan. A bacteriologist and 
physician, he worked in the U.S. at 
the Rockefeller Institute. He died 
in Africa from yellow fever while he 
was doing his research on the disease. 





Sweden issued this stamp in 1947 to 
honor Alfred Nobel, the chemist whose 
discovery of dynamite in 1866 greatly 
changed warfare. His Nobel Prize In- 
stitute has awarded so many prizes to 
physicians and physiologists that his 
name has strong medical associations. 
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This Chilean Red Cross commemorative 
is one of many stamps that use the 
traditional lamp as a symbol of light 
and hope. Much of the topical collec- 
tor’s time is spent finding why each 
stamp was issued; Dr. Smith has been 
unable to unearth much about this one. 








Louis Pasteur, a non-medical scientist 
whose contributions to knowledge have 
greatly affected medicine, is honored 
on two series of French stamps. The 
revenues from this one were used for 
the support of unemployed _intellec- 
tuals. It is classed as a semi-postal. 


An unusual portrait of Florence Night- 
ingale as a young woman distinguishes 
this semi-postal issued by Germany in 
1955 as part of a series. The original 
picture was made around 1850, when 
Miss Nightingale was thirty years old 
—before the start of the Crimean War. 


Costa Rica pictured Florence Nightin- 
gale and Edith Cavell on this 1945 
stamp commemorating the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Red Cross. 
Miss Cavell, head nurse of a hospital 
in Belgium during World War I, was 
shot by the Germans as an enemy agent. 
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MEDICAL STAMPS 
Continued 





Theodor Billroth was included in the 
1937 “physicians’ issue” put out by 
Austria. He was considered a founder 
of war surgery and a pioneer in gastro- 
intestinal surgery. As professor of 


surgery at Vienna he developed several 
operations that now bear his name. 








Rudolph Virchow, a German, has been called “the father of pathology.” It was 
his work that showed cells as the center of pathological changes. He founded and 
for years was editor of the journal known as “Virchow’s Archiv.” His zeal as a 
liberal political leader resulted in his exile to Bavaria for a time by Bismarck. East 
Germany pictured him (left) on a sixteen-pfennig stamp in a 1948 series to honor 
Germans who espoused radical ideas. In 1952 West Germany, using better artwork 
than the East Germans, issued a fifteen-pfennig Virchow in a famous-scientists series. 
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William Crawford Gorgas was respon- 
sible for the public-health measures 
that led to the eradication of yellow- 
fever mosquitoes in Cuba and Panama. 
He became surgeon general of the U.S. 
Army. He has been honored by stamps 
of Panama and the Canal Zone (above). 
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The Danzig Free State derived a con- 
siderable part of its annual revenue 
from stamp sales, mostly to philatelists. 
One of a medical series, this stamp 
honors Wilhelm Réntgen, who dis- 
covered x-ray. Its legend proclaims, 
“Fight Cancer—Cancer Is Curable.” 








Walter Reed, known for his pioneering 
work on yellow fever, is one of rela- 
tively few medical men honored on U.S. 
stamps. Reed got his medical degree 
at Virginia at the age of seventeen. 
He worked in pathology and bacteriol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins under Dr. Welch. 
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A NEW FACE 


IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


The public relations 
Both parties utilize 


—< two months after the close of 
the 1952 presidential race, Wayne 
J. Hood, retiring executive director of 
the Republican National Committee, 
showed an audience of national com- 
mittee members a booklet with the 
flyleaf inscription, “Campaign Plan.” 
This volume contained, he said, “... 
the most complete blueprint ever drawn 
up in advance of a presidential cam- 
paign.” Prepared in standard advertis- 
ing-agency format, the plan outlined 
basic strategy, organization, appeals, 
types of speeches, literature, advertis- 
ing, television and radio programs, the 
relative weight to be given to the vari- 
ous media, the kinds, places, and times 
of campaign trips and rallies, and the 
areas in which efforts were to be con- 
centrated. Considered in draft form by 
the Republican strategy committee in 


man is looming large in the picture today. 


his talents in influencing the electorate 


By STANLEY KELLEY, JR. 


Washington soon after the nominating 
convention, it had later been flown to 
Denver where the final version was 
worked out in consultation with Dwight 
Eisenhower and his aides. The plan 
had been prepared in the first instance 
by Robert Humphreys, public relations 
director of the campaign, who had pre- 
viously served on contract in the same 
position with the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. 

In December, 1952, a congressional 
committee heard a veteran politician, 
Representative Clarence J. Brown of 
Ohio, estimate the total expenditures 
of the recently completed campaign to 
have been in excess of eighty million 
dollars. Neil Stabler, chairman of 
Michigan’s Democratic Party, sent the 
same committee a statement offering an 
explanation of the climbing costs of 


modern politics and a prediction of the 
probable consequences of the fact: 

“TI suggest to the committee that our 
major problem comes from the modern 
development of the mass media of com- 
munication. These media are expensive 
and grow more so all the time.... 
[They] are not merely expensive but for 
them have been developed new adver- 
tising techniques, requiring professional 
skills that are also expensive... . If 
present tendencies continue, our Fed- 
eral elections will increasingly become 
contests not between candidates but 
between great advertising firms.” 

On August 19, 1953, Wall Street 
Journal correspondent Albert Clark re- 
ported that Walter Williams was to be 
given an office in the White House with 
the duty of selling the President’s 
policies to the public. A high official 





This article is made up of selected passages from the new book, Professional Public Rela- 
tions and Political Power (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, $4.50). In his book the 
author—a Johns Hopkins Ph.D. in political science, and presently a fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution—narrates the stories of the victory of the American Medical Association 
over President Truman’s public health program, through a strong public relations cam- 
paign; of Senator Lehman’s defeat of John Foster Dulles in the 1950 senatorial campaign 
in New York; of Senator John Marshall Butler’s defeat of Millard Tydings in Maryland 
the same year; and much more about the Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign of 1952 than 
is presented here. All indications are that this year Americans will see political public 


relations on a very large scale, which makes the publication of this book most timely. 





















was quoted as saying, “We all suddenly 
realized we were busy manufacturing a 
product down here, but nobody was sell- 
ing it.” 


: a incidents are a partial reflec- 
tion of the extent to which the think- 
ing and personnel of public relations 
have become a part of contemporary 
American politics. A chronological 
study of works on our political life 
would show the authors giving longer 





elaborate 


and more treatments to 
propaganda, the mass media of com- 
munication, and the strategies and tech- 


niques of campaigners and pressure’ 


groups. With the techniques have come 
the technicians. The propaganda func- 
tion in politics has, more and more, 
moved out of the hands of the lay 
politician and into those of the propa- 
ganda specialist. 

The public relations man, more as- 
siduously than others, has studied the 
problems of using the resources that a 
complex modern communication sys- 
tem offers for organizing and directing 
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public opinion. His aim has been to 
build public attitudes favorable to a 
client or employer. Business enterprise 
was his first major source of income, but 
he has become a permanent staff em- 
ployee of many state party organiza- 
tions and of national party committees. 
His services and advice are increasingly 
sought by candidates for public office. 
In a few places, public relations firms of 
a nonpartisan character have become a 
standard feature of political life. 

With these developments, the activi- 
ties of the public relations man have 
become a significant influence in proc- 
esses crucial to democratic government. 


4 political publicity man_ re- 
ceives some, although quite sparse, 
mention in rather early works on 
American politics and political cam- 
paigning, and contemporary commen- 
taries on political campaigns both be- 
fore and after 1900 occasionally note the 
presence of newspapermen serving as 
press agents to candidates. Men who 
were important in the early stages of 
publicity developments in government 
and industry—men like George Creel, 
Ivy Lee, and George F. Parker—had 
also served politicians. A revealing letter 
written by California Senator Hiram 
Johnson in 1910 gave “three things... 
imperatively and immediately neces- 
sary with us’: money, organization, and 
“a publicity bureau in charge of a 
skilled and competent newspaperman.”’ 
Arthur C. Millspaugh, writing in 1917 
of the party organizations in Michigan, 
observed that “besides ‘the executive 
committee ...each party has usually 
had a speakers’ bureau, a literary bu- 
reau, a treasurer, an assistant-secre- 
tary, sometimes a finance committee 
with its own chairman, and sometimes 
a publicity agent.” By 1928, Frank 
Kent found the press agent to be a 
necessary, although obnoxious, element 
in the successful politician’s entourage. 

The first full-time, permanent pub- 
licity bureau of a political party seems 
to have been that organized by the 
Democrats after their defeat in the 1928 











elections. The innovation had _ been 
recommended by Al Smith to 
develop the educational function of the 
minority party....” John J. Raskob 
hired Charles Michelson to head the 
bureau, the appointment being officially 
announced on June 15, 1929. 

Michelson came to political publicity 
via the newspaper world. He had had 
experience with two Hearst papers— 
the San Francisco Examiner and the 
New York American. “You may like 
or dislike William Randolph Hearst,” 
he wrote, “but he was the nearest thing 
to a genius as an editor and publisher 
that I encountered... .” It is perhaps 
fair to say that Michelson’s work with 
Hearst’s papers, where he developed an 
eye for the popular, the dramatic, and 
the circulation-building story, prepared 
him as the exponent of a kind of politics 
that had much in common with yellow 
journalism. 

His initial efforts were not elaborate 
in conception. Essentially he considered 
his job one of making news that would 
hurt the Hoover administration. He 
picked the tariff issue for treatment be- 
cause “it was easy to get before the 
country a picture of slavish legislators 
closeted with the representatives of 
those industries whose owners had 
contributed most largely to the Hoover 
campaign fund and fixing the rates as 
they were told to do by Big Business.” 
He fed statements to senators and con- 
gressmen whose names assured his ma- 
terial a place on the front page. He sent 
clip-sheets of news items and editorial 
suggestions to newspapers. He circu- 
lated cartoons unfavorable to the 
Republicans with the permission of the 
newspapers which had originally pub- 
lished them. 

With the stock-market crash of 1929, 
his job became principally one of 
capitalizing on the social unrest gener- 
ated. He did it in terms of a rather 
primitive psychology which saw the 
beginnings of the Great Depression as 
the “Hoover panic” and the huddled 
tar-paper shacks of the unemployed as 
‘“‘Hoovervilles.” 

A short time after Michelson’s public- 
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ity bureau began to function, the 
Republicans found it necessary to re- 
sort to a similar institution, which 
they put under the direction of another 
newspaperman, James L. West. 

At the bottom of the depression, 
Michelson was earning twenty-five 
thousand dollars yearly as the Demo- 
cratic Party’s publicity man. In 1932 
he became a part of the campaign 
strategy board that included Roosevelt 
himself, and in this and the later cam- 
paigns of 1936 and 1940 the responsi- 
bility for much of the propaganda 
output of the party was centralized in 
his hands. Just as in an earlier period 
the career of Ivy Lee had dramatized the 
usefulness of the public relations 





counsel’s talents to the captains of 
industry, so now did Charles Michelson’s 
to the world of politics. 


See in party propaganda 
since the organization of the Democratic 
publicity bureau in 1929 are almost as 
difficult to trace as those that preceded 
them. The subject is one that has not 
been adequately reported. The cam- 
paign of Alfred M. Landon, though 
poorly coordinated and in some respects 
ill-conceived, set a new record for 
amounts of propaganda materials dis- 
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tributed. It was also highly influenced by 
the merchandising experience of business 
enterprise. The office of “public rela- 
tions director” was introduced for the 
first time into national party organiza- 
tion and Hill Blackett, a Chicago ad- 
vertising man, was installed in it. 
Blackett drew upon his experience in 
commercial advertising in his use of 
radio, introduced a spot announcement 
campaign, put out campaign movies, 
sent out thousands of letters and post 
cards, and flooded the country with 
printed matter. 

Another impressive demonstration of 
the uses of publicity in politics was the 
preconvention campaign of Wendell L. 

Continued on page 20 
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This life-size model of the heart, cast in latex and Lucite 
with its important internal and external structures numbered, 
was developed for the American Heart Association by Leon 
Schlossberg, medical illustrator at Johns Hopkins. The ante- 
rior surface is hinged to permit close examination of the 
' valves, atria, and ventricles. This view is from the front. 


THE BAFFLING HEART 


Heart disease can be diagnosed, but how to prevent it is a mystery 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


; ins human heart, a hollow muscular organ weighing less than a pound, whose 


parts expand and contract some seventy times and thus pump some five 
quarts of blood into the circulatory system every minute (these figures may vary 
greatly and still be ‘‘normal”’’), is a magnificent, mysterious instrument. Even when it 
is functioning properly its rate waxes and wanes constantly, influenced by breathing, 
by exercise (physical activity normally increases it, although in marathon runners, 
paradoxically, the rate is often unusually slow), sometimes by age (children’s 
hearts frequently beat faster than adults’). 

Although it need not be fatal (one in every sixteen people in the U. S., approxi- 
mately, is living with a diseased heart), heart disease is now the leading cause of 
death. It can occur at any stage of life, ranging from congenital heart disease, 
present at birth, to high blood pressure and hardening of the arteries, ailments 
commonly acquired in middle and old age. 

If a person has a diseased heart, the signs and symptoms can almost invariably 
be spotted during the history-taking and basic physical exam—although not all 
symptoms, when examined later by more specialized techniques, turn out to have 
been caused, actually, by heart trouble. When the physician’s suspicions are 
aroused, however, he will not depend on guesswork; he will order tests to help 
him make a diagnosis. X-raying the heart is one procedure that is immensely 
valuable (see the February issue of this magazine for the article, ‘“X-Rays in Diag- 
nosis’); the electrocardiogram is another (see the following page). The present 
need, however, is for even better tests, and, as subsequent pages in this article show, 


an intensive search for them is now on. 
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THE HEART 
‘Continued 


With electrodes on both arms and 
both legs, a patient has an elec- 
trocardiogram made. A profile of 
this heartbeats, made from elec- 
trical impulses generated in the 
heart, is penned on the strip of 
paper emerging from the machine. 


If there is a suspicion of coro- 
nary disease, the patient takes a 
harmless stepwalking exercise 
which may bring out signs of the 
disease on the electrocardiogram. 
The number of steps per minute is 
standardized by his age and sex. 


The Electrocardiograph 


N most cases, it is possible to detect heart disease early enough to do some- 
l thing about it. Surgery of the heart—which in the past ten years has been de- 
veloped on a large scale—can be highly successful but is best done in the early 
stages of disease. With surgery, many congenital malformations can be repaired, 
and such acquired diseases as rheumatic heart (in which the valves become de- 
formed) can often be treated. Other aids, such as medical treatment and adapting 
one’s way of life, can alleviate other forms of heart disease. Coronary thrombosis, 
for example, is now survived by around eighty per cent of those who suffer a first 
attack. Even so, it is dangerous, and its diagnosis and treatment are the subjects of 
vast research. 

The heartbeat is initiated by a “pacemaker” or ‘trigger’? mechanism called the 
sino-auricular node, which transmits an electrical impulse to the muscle fibers of the 
heart. Each muscle fiber, as it comes into operation during the heartbeat, generates 
electricity in its turn. These electrical impulses can be picked up by the machine 
known as the electrocardiograph (Ecce for short), which measures the voltage be- 
tween pairs of electrodes—one pair placed on the arms, another pair on the legs— 
and which draws a profile of the heartbeat called an electrocardiogram. By studying 
the tell-tale characteristics of this profile, the specialist can detect which parts of the 


heart are not working properly, and thus determine the presence of heart disease. 
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THE HEART 
Continued 


Research 


ae it is the No. 1 killer, and because 


so little is actually known about its cause 
and treatment, heart disease is the subject of 
one of the largest-scale scientific investiga- 
tions in the world today. The complex tech- 
niques and machines pictured on these pages 


are part of this research effort. 


BALLISTOCARDIOGRAPH 


His delicate device, pictured at the top 
Bin is an experimental apparatus that 
measures the mechanical movements im- 
parted to the body by the beating of the heart. 
These microscopic movements are transmitted 
to the bed on which the patient lies and are 
then measured *y a strain gauge. As a part of 
the test, her blood pressure is being taken with 
the cuff on her arm. The strap around her waist 
measures her movements as she breathes. 
During the test she smokes a cigarette; this 
experiment is an attempt to determine the 
effects of nicotine on the mechanical activity 
of the heart. 


PHONOCARDIOGRAPH 


HIS is another research device (lower 
> on On the reels to the right of the 
operator in the rear, it tape-records the heart 
sounds picked up by a microphone held over 
the chest. (An electrocardiogram is run simul- 


taneously on the two-channel tape, parallel 
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Projects 


to the heart sounds.) A segment of the sound 
is later reproduced on a cathode ray tube, 
photographed, and analyzed. 


VECTORCARDIOGRAPH 


HE complex apparatus shown in the two 
i aoe at the right is designed to 
synthesize the three-dimensional nature of the 
electrical signals sent out by the heart. On the 
upper scope is a regular electrocardiographic 
tracing—a two-dimensional profile; on the 
lower scope is the vectorcardiogram. The 
latter is obtained from a frontal direction, then 
sideways. Photographs of each view are then 
studied together to obtain a three-dimensional 
conception of the heart action. There is some 
evidence that the vectorcardiogram can re- 
veal signs of coronary artery disease that are 


not readily apparent in an electrocardiogram. 


HAT such research as is illustrated on 

\ \ these pages will contribute to the sup- 
pression of heart disease, no one can now 
predict. Some of it may yield only negative 
results. But even negative results can be 
valuable, as every researcher knows. The men 
and women who design the tests, man them, 
and analyze the results they produce are 
searching for the why’s of heart behavior; when 
these are better understood, practical means 
of detecting and combating its abnormali- 


ties are almost sure to follow. 

















THE HEART 


Continued 


THE SCINTILLATION 
COUNTER 


H is another research technique. Radio- 


active iodine (Iodine-131) is injected _in- 
to a vein in the patient’s arm. A scintillation 
counter over his heart measures the radioac- 
tivity there, and the amount is recorded on 
the tape coming from the machine at the left 
side of the bed. The object of the test is to 
measure the circulation time from the veins 
to the heart and through other parts of the 
circulatory system; the amount of blood 
pumped per minute by the heart can be calcu- 
lated. Severe heart trouble may result in a low 
cardiac output; thyroid trouble may result 
in a high output. And in congenital heart 
diseases, the blood may travel in abnormal 


pathways. 
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A New Face 


In Polities 
Continued from page 11 





Willkie in 1940. Willkie, so far as the 
general public was concerned, was an 
obscure figure a year before the con- 
vention. The real contestants for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
were thought to be Thomas E. Dewey, 
Robert A. Taft, and Arthur Vanden- 
berg. While Willkie had few delegates 
pledged, he did have other advantages. 
He had the support of powerful busi- 
nessmen like Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. 
Morgan and Company, and Lewis 
Douglas, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He had the assistance of 
influential organs of the press: the Luce 
and Cowles publications, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the New York 
Herald Tribune. Russell Davenport, 
managing editor of Fortune, left his post 
to work full time for Willkie and brought 
with him a whole group of enthusiastic 
professional public relations and ad- 
vertising men. In mass-circulation 
magazines, feature articles on Willkie 
began to appear as a part of a well- 
timed publicity “build-up.” Oren Root, 
Jr., figured prominently in organizing 
Willkie clubs and in circulating peti- 
tions booming the utility president’s 
candidacy. As the convention date drew 
closer, newspapers were full of news on 
Willkie’s underdog campaign and the 
activities of his followers. As delegates 
assembled, businessmen among them 
got letters and telegrams by the dozens 
from big customers, and lawyers re- 
ceived them from clients. 

The convention gave way and voted 
Willkie a sixth-ballot nomination. John 
Chamberlain wrote, “...The Willkie 
strategy proved the Dewey-Taft-Joe 
Pew ‘professionals’ to be the real bun- 
glers, the real amateurs.” Wendell 
Willkie was, of course, no novice in 
matters of publicity. The utility in- 
terests, with which he was associated as 
president of Commonwealth and South- 
ern, had had a vast experience in the 
use of modern public relations tech- 
niques. Senator George Norris charged 
that it was this utility publicity machine 
that had “built” Wendell Willkie. 


| 7 FIFTY-TWO was the first 
year that television had an audience 
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large enough to warrant giving it an 
important place in plans for the presi- 
dential campaign. By mid-October of 
1952, advertising men calculated, there 
would be some nineteen million sets in 
use and some fifty-eight million view- 
ers; television stations would cover the 
most populous areas of some of the 
states most critical politically. The 
parties acted accordingly. Republican 
and Democratic candidates for federal 
office spent a total of nearly three 
million dollars for television time alone. 

Yet there was no agreement on how 
the new medium could be used with 
maximum effectiveness. The writers of 
the Republican Campaign Plan felt 
that television was the best way to 
bring Eisenhower and Nixon to the 
public and recommended that the 
traditional policy speeches be televised. 
Television, they noted, makes the living 
room the “‘where’’ of a speech for most 
people, and consequently local refer- 
ences should be cut to a minimum. 

But, they went on, “these set 
speeches, by their very nature, cannot 
impart the real warmth of personality 
with which both candidates are en- 
dowed. Therefore, informal, intimate 
television productions addressed di- 
rectly to the individual American and 
his family, their problems and their 
hopes, are necessary to make the most 
of the ticket’s human aspects.” 

Thus, at the start of the campaign, 
the Republicans had begun to search for 
a form of political expression that 
would more fully utilize television’s 
potential than did the political speech. 

The campaign showed the Democrats 
less experimental in their approach to 
television, though they had promised 
early in June to use television and radio 
“in a more exciting, more dramatic way 
than any political party ever dreamed 
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of....” This initial attitude found 
little concrete expression; some ninety- 
six per cent of Democratic television 
time was devoted to coverage of tradi- 
tional political speeches. The most 
important exception was the telecasting 
of a documentary film, “Campaigning 
with Stevenson.” 


.. parties looked to the profes 
sionals of the advertising agencies for 
help on television. Television produc- 
tions, said the Republican campaign 
plan, should be made “... with the 
best directional and technical facilities 
employed.” The coming of age of tele- 
vision thus functioned to make the 
professional politician even more de- 
pendent on the resources of the propa- 
ganda technician. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee had retained the 
Kudner Agency and Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborn, the two adver- 
tising agencies whose technique in 
political television had already caused 
comment. Kudner, in 1950, had been 
called in by Senator Robert A. Taft for 
advice on use of the medium, and 
BBD&O had staged novel “man on the 
street” and “talkathon” programs for 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey in the 
same year. 

Though both parties sought the most 
effective possible television presenta- 
tions, they approached the buying of 
network time in different ways. In 
May, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, working through the Joseph 
Katz Company, a Baltimore and New 
York advertising agency, purchased 
time for eighteen television-radio simul- 
casts. The agency chose periods from 
10:30 to 11 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Chairman Frank E. Me- 
Kinney, of the national committee, 
explained that “by contracting for this 
time now we are saving substantial 
sums which in previous campaigns we 


have had to pay to remove regularly 
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scheduled sponsored shows to make way 
for political broadcasts. This expense 
— whatever amount it cost to produce 
the program—was in addition to the 
money paid to the network for time. . . . 
This year, however, we have secured 
choice time periods on television and 
radio BEFORE commercial sponsors have 
signed their fall contracts.” 

Joseph Katz, head of the Katz 
agency, calculated that some three 
hundred thousand dollars in pre-emp- 
tion costs were saved because of early 
contracting. The Democrats speculated 
that the regularity of their programming 
would build a viewing and listening 
habit in their radio-television audience. 

Time-buying for the Republicans 
was done by Carroll Newton, an execu- 
tive of BBD&o. He put the greatest num- 
ber of Republican simulcasts into the 
last weeks of the campaign and sought 
the time periods which already had the 
largest established audiences, such as 
those of Arthur Godfrey and “Your 
Show of Shows.”’ His theory was that 
political telecasts could not compete 
successfully for mass audiences with the 
most successful entertainment features 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
reduce their competition to a minimum 
by pre-emption. Many political shows 
would be tuned in by accident, and 
when they were, said another BBD&oO 
executive, ‘“‘we knew that people were 
more interested in Godfrey, for instance, 
than a political speech.”” By replacing 
popular programs it was hoped that at 
least a certain proportion of their 
audience could be captured. 

A final point in the Republican plans 
for radio and television was to give a 
prominent place to spot announcements. 
“The use of radio and tv station-break 
‘spots’ during the last ten days of the 
campaign,”’ said the Campaign Plan, 
“is a must for stimulating the voters to 
go to the polls and vote for the candi- 
dates.” The Democrats put relatively 
much less stress on the use of this 
particular campaign device. 


a for the spots were chosen 
after consultation with Dr. George 
Gallup. They were (1) corruption, (2) 
high prices and high taxes, and (3) 
war. Listeners heard an announcer 
say, ‘Eisenhower answers the nation!” 
Then: 

voice: Mr. Eisenhower, can you bring 
taxes down? 
THE 
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EISENHOWER: Yes. We will work to 
cut billions in Washington spending and 
bring your taxes down. 

Or: 

voicE: Mr. Eisenhower, what about 
the high cost of living? 

EISENHOWER: My wife, Mamie, wor- 
ries about the same thing. I tell her it’s 
our job to change that on November 4. 

Or again: : 

voice: It was extra tough paying my 
income tax when I read about the in- 
ternal revenue tax collectors being fired 
for dishonesty. 

EISENHOWER: Well—how many tax- 
payers were shaken down, I don’t know. 
How many crooks escaped, I don’t know. 
But I'll find out after next January. 

And again: 

voicE: General, the Democrats are 
telling me that I never had it so good. 

EISENHOWER: Can that be true when 
America is billions in debt, when prices 
have doubled, when taxes break our 
backs, and we are still fighting in 
Korea? It is tragic. It is time for a 
change. 

Forty-nine of these and similar an- 
nouncements were prepared for televi- 
sion and twenty-nine for radio. <Ad- 
vertising Age reported that heavy sched- 
ules had been run in Southern states as 
well as in those originally planned and 
that between 1.3 million and 1.5 million 
dollars had been spent. Tide, another 
advertising trade journal, said that on 
the day before the election one hundred 
thirty station-break spots had been 
broadeast in New York City alone. Tide 
gave 1.5 million dollars as the total 
nationwide expenditure. 

The Democrats countered the Re- 
publican spot announcement campaign 
by characterizing it as a_huckster’s 
“blitz,” by filing a complaint with the 
Federal Communications Commission 


that commercial advertisers were mak- 
ing paid-for time available to the Re- 
publicans in an unfair manner, and by 
putting spots of their own on the air. 
In these, the Democrats still played on 
the ‘Republican Depression” theme. 
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One went, “Sh-h-h-h-h. Don’t mention 
it to a soul, don’t spread it around .. . 
but the Republican Party was in power 


back in 1932 . . . thirteen million people 
were unemployed ... bank doors shut 
in your face....’’ Another began, 


“Open your pocketbook ...” and _ re- 
minded the listener that inside were a 
social security card, a bank book, and 
a picture of a well-fed family. The 
number of Democratic spots that 
reached the political consumer was com- 
paratively small; only about seventy- 
seven thousand dollars of the Demo- 
cratic radio-television budget went for 
this purpose. One writer reports that 
this fact was not wholly the result of 
free choice, however, and quotes the 
head of the Katz agency as saying, 
“We had the idea for a saturation spot 
campaign long before the Republicans. 
but we couldn’t get the money.” 


Q. election eve the Democrats pre- 


sented speeches over radio and television 
by four men: Harry Truman, Alben 
Barkley, Adlai Stevenson, and John 
Sparkman. The featured speaker, Adlai 
Stevenson, devoted his time to a review 
of the campaign. He reaffirmed his faith 
in the Democratic Party as the “‘peo- 
ple’s party.’’ He told his listeners and 
viewers that he had tried “diligently, 
day and night, to talk sensibly, honestly, 
and candidly” about the nation’s prob- 
lems. In closing, he promised his own 
sportsmanlike acceptance of the elec- 
torate’s decision, if it should go against 
him. If it went for him, he said, “.. . 
I shall ask the same of the Republicans 
—and I shall also ask Our Lord to make 
me an instrument of His peace.”’ 
Continued on next page 
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The Republicans followed with an 
hour-length simulcast that embodied a 
quite different approach to the televi- 
sion medium. A progress report on this 
program, circulated between offices in 
BBD&O some days in advance, outlined 
it as follows: 

THEME—A report to the General on 
the work of the Citizens for Eisenhower 
Committee. 

CONCEPT 
cause. 

PRODUCTION—A minimum of profes- 
sional actors, high echelon people in 
political or private life, and staged acts. 

The producer was Arthur Pryor of 
BBD&O. The cost was some two hundred 
sixty-seven thousand dollars. 

The program opened in a Boston 
television station with a close-up of 
Dwight Eisenhower. The camera pulled 
back to show a living room “and the 
little group of friends and well-wishers” 
that had gathered to watch the candi- 
date and his wife. “During the next 
hour,” said the announcer, “we will 
take you to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle . . . to Cleveland and to Phila- 
delphia and to New York City. We will 
bring you the people who have devoted 
months of time and labor to a Crusade 
led by a man with humbleness of spirit. 
as Wee 
demonstration of sincere devotion? An 
old American habit! A matter of princi- 
ple, a matter of issues!” 

Fast-paced filmed sequences fol- 
lowed: of cash registers ringing up 
higher costs; of five-percenter John 
Maragon; of Alger Hiss; of the Rosen- 
bergs; of the Korean War; of Eisen- 
hower’s Abilene home; of the General 
with Winston Churchill, with a1’s, 
with his family at the birth of his grand- 
child. The program involved eighty-one 
switches from live telecasting to film 
and from city to city. 

It was a remarkably integrated series 
of sequences and symbols calculated to 
interest, to entertain, to inspire, and to 
convince. In San Francisco, against a 
background of the city’s Chinatown, 
viewers saw and heard a girl say, “I’m 
Irene Costello. I pound a typewriter 
and I’ve been crusading plenty.” A 
Korean veteran, stopped on the street 
by the announcer, said, “Well, all the 
guys I knew out in Korea figure there’s 
only one man for the job, General, 
and that’s you. We’ve been getting 
kind of tired of politicians... .” 


A people dedicated to a 


inspired this spontaneous 


Flashed to Baltimore, the audience saw 
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“real grass roots campaigning” by 
“citizen”? volunteers. John Roosevelt 
told them why he was for Eisenhower. 
So did ballet dancer Maria Gambarelli. 
“Kids for Ike” provided comic relief. 
Dr. Kelly Yamada, of Seattle, told 
about his “‘Nisei for Eisenhower-Nixon” 
organization. A visit to a “Coffee with 
Eisenhower” meeting in Los Angeles 
ended with a prayer (“Almighty God, 
bless this country at this crucial time. 
As the hour approaches for all of us to 
assume our responsibility as voting 
citizens, we ask for the light of thy 
wisdom . . . Protect us from callous dis- 
honesty . . .””). There were leaders of a 
veteran’s organization, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Lockheed workers, Louis Brom- 
field, a foreign-born laborer, a precocious 
ten-year-old who had organized “Tykes 
for Ike,” a Negro, and shots of the 
Eisenhower bandwagon. 

At the program’s end, Dwight and 
Mamie Eisenhower cut a victory cake. 
The spot announcements, attacks on 
Stevenson by Nixon and McCarthy, a 
pledge by Eisenhower to go to Korea, 
and the spectacular election-eve tele- 
vision program had brought the cam- 
paign to a climax. 


D orc: EISENHOWER received the 
largest number of votes ever received 
by a candidate for president. His popu- 
lar vote was 33,824,351 to Governor 
Stevenson’s 27,314,987. His electoral 
vote was 442. Turnout reached some 
seventy per cent of citizens legally qual- 
ified to vote. 

The campaign that had ended with 
this result had also revealed some in- 
teresting differences in the position oc- 
cupied by professional publicists in the 
councils of the opposing parties. The 
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strategy, treatment of issues, use of 
media, budgeting, and pacing of the 
Eisenhower campaign showed the per- 


vasive influence of professional proja- 
gandists. The Democrats used fewer 
professionals, they were less apt to draw 
upon commercial and industrial public 
relations experience in their thinking, 
and their publicity men had less of a 
voice in the policy decisions of the cam- 
paign. In their 1952 organization, no one 
played a réle quite like that of Robert 
Humphreys in the Republican campaign 
or like that of Charles Michelson in 
earlier Democratic efforts. 
There is little evidence, 
from which to conclude that this is 


however, 


necessarily a continuing contrast be- 
tween the parties. Several state Demo- 
cratic parties have made public rela- 
tions men an integral part of their 
organizations, and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee itself has but re- 
cently released a pamphlet which ad- 
vises candidates, “If you can afford it, 
you should hire professional advertising 
and publicity experts to assist you. ... 
Where an advertising agency or public 
relations firm or individual performs 
special services in production, payment 
to them may be on a fee basis. The 
assistance is well worth the cost, be- 
cause it is an investment which helps 
assure the most efficient use of each ad- 
vertising and publicity medium.”’ 
There is some data to indicate that, 
in 1952, the Republican message reached 
larger audiences than the Democratic 
one, at least in two media. In column 
inches of both front-page and _ total 
press publicity the Republicans ended 
the campaign ahead of their opposition. 
(This statement is based on a report of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon Research Serv- 
ice. The Research Service checked the 
amount of publicity received by the two 
parties in thirty-five 
Their 


shows also drew consistently more listen- 


metropolitan 
dailies. ) television and _ radio 
ers and viewers. According to Nielsen 
ratings, the average number of televi- 
sion sets tuned to an Eisenhower speech 
was over 4.12 million; Stevenson’s 
average was about 3.62 million. For 
radio the comparable figures were 
1,868,000 and 1,514,000. 

A possible interpretation of these 
radio and television statistics would be 
that Eisenhower drew the larger audi- 
ences by reason of his greater popularity. 
Though this may have been one of the 
factors operating, it does not seem to 
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liave been the only important one. As it 
will be recalled, the two parties followed 
different principles in buying radio and 
television time, the Republicans plac- 
ing speeches by their candidates during 
the period usually occupied by the most 
successful commercial shows. In two 
cases in which the Democrats did 
similarly in 1952 (Governor Stevenson 
replacing the Armstrong Circle Theater 
and President Truman replacing Arthur 
Godfrey’s Friends) the listener audience 
surpassed the average maintained by 
Eisenhower. Said a BBD&O executive: 
“Lesson No. 1: Buy the best time peri- 
ods you can get, even if it means paying 
through the nose to pre-empt a high- 
cost show.”’ Vice President Nixon drew 
the same moral when he told radio and 
television executives, ‘Sell [the candi- 
date] the best time for drawing an audi- 
ence, even if it costs twice as much.” 


{a election returns refuted one 
common political axiom—that a big 
vote means a Democratic vote. Those 
who subscribed to this theory {promi- 
nent among whom were Democratic 
Party officials and labor-union leaders) 
reasoned somewhat as follows: Republi- 
can-oriented groups in the community— 
upper-income and_professional—tradi- 
tionally have shown a high degree of 
political participation. Non-voting is 
highest among lower-income groups. If 
these non-voters can be coaxed to the 
polls, they would cast their votes as do 
other members of their social stratum, 
insuring a Democratic victory. Such a 
theory puts minimal evaluation on the 
extent to which campaign propaganda 
can shape issues and voting behavior. 
Republican strategists ignored this 
reasoning and were proved correct, at 
least for the special circumstances of 
1952. 

Essentially, the Republican party’s 
propagandists concentrated their ef- 
forts on two things: (1) marketing the 
personality of their candidate and (2) 
attempting, by ceaseless attack, to set 
the issues. The importance of Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity as a deter- 
minant of the election’s outcome perhaps 
holds a lesson for the future party re- 
cruitment of candidates—a lesson not 
new, but one which deserves comment 
also in this context. For it emphasized 
once again the political advantages that 
accrue to one who holds what might be 
called a “position in the spotlight”— 


a position which attracts great amounts 
of free publicity in the normal course of 
news dissemination. Such advantages 
attach pre-eminently to the office of 
the President of the United States, 
as they did also to the réles Eisenhower 
filled as Supreme Commander in Europe 
and with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Candidacies like that 
of Wendell Willkie show that it is not 
impossible for someone outside the spot- 
light’s usual play to capture public 
imagination, but it remains a question 
whether it is possible for such persons to 
do so in the absence of a systematic, 
large-scale, privately sponsored pub- 
licity build-up. 


_ victory of 1952 has often ‘been 
interpreted as a personal success for 
Eisenhower, rather than a victory for 
the Republican party. Yet there is 
evidence to show that the Republicans 
were more than a little successful in 
establishing with the voter their defini- 
tion of the issues at stake. Their main 
attacks were on the government’s 
handling of the Korean War, subver- 
sives in government agencies, and cor- 
ruption. Roper pollsters, when they 
asked respondents to name important 
issues facing the country, found that 
these issues had grown in importance 
during the campaign. In January of 
1952, one-fourth of those asked named 
the Korean War as a major national 
problem. By September, one-third did 
so. In late October, over one-half of 
those asked voluntarily raised the 
Korean issue. 
Communists-in-government also be- 
came a major issue at the end of the 
campaign, according to the Roper sur- 
veys. When the campaign ended, a 
majority of the people believed com- 
munist infiltration to be one of the na- 
tion’s most serious problems, and also 
they believed, by a four-to-one count, 
that only the Republicans could suc- 
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cessfully drive the Reds out of Wash- 
ington. 

To the charge of corruption, popular 
reaction was somewhat different. In 
early September, one-third of Roper’s 
respondents thought corruption in 
government a major problem, but 
nearly half of these believed that Adlai 
Stevenson could handle that problem. 
At the end of the campaign, those who 
felt it to be a leading issue also felt, by a 
five-to-three majority, that corruption 
would continue if Stevenson were 
elected. 

These survey reports should be viewed 
with this fact also in mind: that, par- 
ticularly as regards the Korean con- 
flict, the objective situation had not 
changed so much as had the public’s 
perception of the situation. Throughout 
the campaign the Korean War itself 
remained localized and _ negotiations 
stalemated. The public’s anxiety, on 
the other hand, increased. It seems 
likely, then, that voters were reacting 
to their verbal environment, a verbal 
environment which professional propa- 
gandists had done much to shape. 


 — the situation as it now 
seems to stand, we can make the fol- 
lowing observations: 

At present, the activities of the public 
relations man impinge on the political 
process in a variety of ways. He helps 
clients adopt policies designed to earn 
public confidence and insure against 
governmental interference. He stages 
propaganda campaigns so that legisla- 
tors will find it easier, or more difficult, 
to pass particular laws. He works to 
build men into public figures and to put 
them into the offices of government. 
He attempts to give political parties an 
advantageous publicity position. He 
manages campaigns for pressure groups 
desirous of putting initiative and referen- 
dum measures into the codes of public 
law. These kinds of participation by the 
public relations man in partisan _polli- 
tics are currently frequent, widespread 
geographically; they occur at all levels 
of government and are apparently in- 
creasing. As trends, they appear to be 
a part of a more general movement 
toward specialization in propaganda. 
The problem now becomes one of find- 
ing what it means for our system of 
government to have political discussion 
increasingly monopolized by members 
of a restricted skill group. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM APRIL 17 TO MAY 31 


Track—Johns Hopkins vs. CATHOLIC on 


LECTURES 


Remsen MemoriAL Lecrure—Farrington 
Daniels of the University of Wisconsin 
will speak on “Solar Energy Radiation” 
on Wednesday, May 23 at 8:30 p.m. 

Writine Seminar Lecture—Aldous Hux- 
ley will speak on “Brave New World 
Revisited.” (Wednesday, April 25 at 
4 p.m. in Shriver Hall. Ticket arrange- 
ments to be announced.) 

Deicnes Lecture—Theodore M. New- 
comb, professor of social psychology at the 
University of Michigan, will speak at 4:45 
p.m. on Tuesday, May 1, in Shriver 


Hall. 
DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Giee CLius—The annual home concert will 
be held in Shriver Hall on Saturday, 
April 21 at 8:30 p.m. 

Once 1n A Lirettiwe—The Kaufman and 
Hart play will be produced by the Barn- 
stormers, student dramatic group, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday, April 27, 28, 
and 29. (Shriver Hall at 8:30, admission 
free.) 

Jouns Hopkins Orcuestra—The annual 
concert of the orchestra made up of Hop- 
kins faculty, students, and staff will be 
held on Sunday, May 20 at 4 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the current Uni- 
versity year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md- 


Lacrosse—Johns Hopkins vs. WASHINGTON 
AND LEE on Saturday, April 21 (Homewood 
Field at 2:30 p.m.); Loyota on Wednes- 
day, April 25 (Homewood Field at 3 p.m.); 
ARMY on Saturday, April 28 (away); 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC on Saturday, 
May 5 (Homewood Field at 2:30 p.m.); 
NAVY on Saturday, May 12 (at Annapolis) ; 
MARYLAND on Alumni Homecoming Day, 
Saturday, May 19 (Homewood Field at 
2:30 p.m.); MOUNT WASHINGTON CLUB 
on Saturday, May 26 (away). 

BasEBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. MARYLAND 
on Wednesday, April 18 (Homewood at 
3 p.m.); Loyota on Thursday, April 19 
(away); DELAWARE on Saturday, April 21 
(Homewood at 12 noon); GETTYSBURG 
on Thursday, April 26 (away); SWARTH- 
MORE on Saturday, April 28 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednesday, May 
2 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); WASHINGTON on 
Saturday, May 5 (Homewood at 12 
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noon); CATHOLIC on Tuesday, May 8 
(away); WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, 
May 12 (away); LoyoLa on Wednesday, 
May 16 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); MASON 
DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Friday and 
Saturday, May 18 and 19 (away). 


Gotr—Johns Hopkins vs. WESTERN MARY- 


LAND on Wednesday, April 18 (away); 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Wednesday, 
April 25 (Mount Pleasant Golf Course at 
1:30 p.m.); DELAWARE on Friday, April 
27 (away); GETTYSBURG on Tuesday, May 
1 (away); MARYLAND on Thursday, May 
3 (Mount Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 
p.m.); toyota on Tuesday, May 8 (Mount 
Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30); mason 
DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Monday, May 
14 (away). 


Tennis—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYSBURG on 


Tuesday, April 17 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
TOWSON TEACHERS on Thursday, April 19 
(away); DELAWARE on Saturday, April 21 
(Homewood at 2 p.m.); WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, April 28 (away); 
MARYLAND on Tuesday, May 1 (away); 
LOYOLA on Thursday, May 3 (away); 
WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 5 (Home- 
wood at 2 p.m.); WESTERN MARYLAND on 
Wednesday, May 9 (Homewood at 3 
p.m.); CATHOLIC on Saturday, May 12 
(away); LoyoLta on Wednesday, May 16 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); MASON DIXON 
CHAMPIONSHIPS on Saturday, May 19 
(away). 
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Friday, April 20 (Homewood at 3:30 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Tuesday, April 24 (Homewood 
at 3:30 p.m.); PENN RELAYS on Saturday, 
April 28 (away); DELAWARE on Tuesday, 
May 1 (Homewood at 3:30 p.m.); MASON 
DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Friday and 
Saturday, May 11 and 12 (Homewood) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


LEVELAND ALuMNI—George 
fessor of philosophy, will be the guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the Cleve- 
land Alumni Association. (Thursday, May 
3 at Wade Park Manor. Cocktails at 
6:30, dinner following.) 


Boas, pro- 


ENGINEERING ALUMNI—J. Trueman Thomp- 


son, professor of civil engineering, will be 
the guest of honor at the engineering 
alumni annual dinner. (Friday, May 18, 
at 6 p.m. in Levering Hall on the Home- 
wood Campus.) 


Atumnt Homecominc—A full program of 


events is scheduled for this annual day of 
festivity and reunions, centering around 
the Hopkins-Maryland lacrosse game. 
BUFFET LUNCHEON at 12 noon in the Gym- 
nasium (reservations may be made 
through the Alumni Relations Office); 
LACROSSE GAME at 2:30 p.m.; REUNION 
DINNERS at 6 at places to be announced 
(Saturday, May 19). 


TELEVISION 


Tomorrow’s Careers—The Johns Hopkins 


University’s television program. APRIL 
17—Advertising; ApriL 24—Medicine; 
MAY 1—Automotive Engineer; MAY 8— 
To be announced; May 15—Railroads; 
MAY 22—Speech; may 29—To be an- 
nounced. (Tuesdays at 10 p.m., Eastern 
Time, over stations of the American 
Broadcasting Company network. In some 
cities the program is seen via delayed 
telecast, in which case readers should con- 
sult their local newspapers for day and 
time.) 


MISCELLANY 


FLora AND Fauna IN Books AND Coins— 


An exhibition of plants and animals as 
they appear as illustrations in books and 
coins. (Tuesday, May 1 through Thurs- 
day, May 31, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. at 
Evergreen House, 4545 N. Charles Street; 
closed Saturdays and Sundays.) 


BALTIMORE ScIENCE Fair—Scientific ex- 


THe Woman’s CLus 


hibits made by high school and junior 
high school students, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Johns Hopkins University and 
the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
will be on display Friday and Saturday, 
April 26 and 27, in the Homewood Gym- 
nasium. 

The annual business 
meeting and luncheon will be held on 
Wednesday, May 16 in Levering Hall. 
Robert Ballentine, associate professor 
of biology, will be the guest speaker. 
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ROBERT MOTTAR, SCOPE 


NEXT MONTH 


In June The Johns Hopkins Magazine will tell the story of “Indus- 
trial Organization and Management 55 1-2,’’ a course in the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering that brings students face-to-face with 
men and women in business, labor unions, and politics in order to ac- 
quaint them with the workings of American industry and the people 
and organizations who affect it. (Above, Maryland’s Governor Theodore 
R. McKeldin lectures to the class.) Also in June, a visit to the sum- 
mer seminars at Salzburg, Germany, and a preview of a new motion 
picture about the Johns Hopkins University. 
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lies America's greatest strength ... 
and the hope of all humanity. To 
do his part toward keeping them 
strong...to have a part in making 


them even stronger... 1s the re- 
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—of every free man. 
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